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THE CHOLA TEMPLES 

TANJAVUR, 

f GANGAIKOraACHO^URAM & DArAsURAM 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

T ANJAVUR, the HEAD^iUARTERS OF THE DISTRICT 
of that name, lies about 200 miles to the south- 
WKt of Madras and is reached from Madras 
by rail or road* The main temple of the place, the 
k iirjhadisvara, is about a mile away from the railway* 
station. The retiring-rooms of die station, the Itispec- 
tion Bungalow betonging to the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment and the Raja’s ckaaUry arc the places where the 
^ Visitor may stay. 

h Gaiigaifcondacholapuram, in Udayarpalayam 

» r is Tiruchirappa|!t District, is situated to the east 
^f TiruchirSppajii and is conveniently approached 
(62 miles) or from Kumbako^m (22 
miles), sia Jayamkondacholapuram, by good roads 
scrv'Kl by a regular bus-sen'ice. There is no proper 
rest-house at the placCi wliich is now a straggling 
unimportant except for its famous Brihadiivara tem^e' 
Darasuram is situated 3 miles to the south of 
Kurnbakogam, where tlierc is a Travellers’ Bungalow, 

It has a railway-station on the Madras-Dhanushkoti 
hue of Southern Railway and is also served by go<^ 
roads from TafJjSvur and TiruchirappalU. 

The monuments remain open to visitors daily 
from sunrise to sunset. Subject to the observance of 
religious conventions, visitors arc allowed to take 
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photographs of the monimients, but the use of u camera- 
stand or artihcial light other than s^Tichronizcd flash¬ 
light is prohibited. While there is oo bar against 
the preparation of eight-tnillimetcr cinematographic 
films, licence is required for the preparation of larger 
films which require the use of a camera-stand or involve 
.other special previous arrangements. 

Photographs of the monuments are available on 
payment from the Director General of Archaeology in 
India, New Delhi 11, and the Superintendent, Depart¬ 
ment of Archaeology, Southern Circle, Fort St. George, 


Madras 9. 
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HISTORY 


The CJiojas of TaRjavur (ninlh to twelfth 
centunes) were great conquerors, who were not only- 
paramount I'n south India but for some time extended 
their sw^ as far as the river Gahga in the north and 
brought Ceylon, a part of Burma, the Malayan penin¬ 
sula and some islands of south-east Asia under their 
infiuence. They were also mighty builders, who erect¬ 
ed a large number of temples in their empire, some of 
them constituting the finest specimens of south Indian 
ar^itecture. Inheritors of the Paliava tradiuon, the 
edifices also reflect the power and genius of their authors. 

Karikala, the early Chola emperor of the ^ahgam 
age, is lost in legendary grandeur. It was several 
centuries later that Vjjayataya, in ciua 850, established 
a small kingdom around Tafijavur, which developed 
into a gigantic empire under his successors. In the 
time of Adity'a and Parantaka, the son and grandson 
respectively of Vijayalaya, there was a great temple- 
budding actirity. _ Parantaka ruled for fortyeight years. 
Bearing such heroic utle,s as virahlan and sarnara-ktsari, 
he extended his dominions by conquests. As the 
conqueror of the PSndyas, who ruled further south at 
Madurai, and of Ceylon, he was styled Maduraiyum 
iiam^m-konda, ,i.e. one who captured Madurai and 
Ceylon. He was a great dc\'Olce of Siva in the Chidam¬ 
baram temple, which he covered with gold. That 
he was also a great scholar and patron of literature is 
sugg^ted by his title pandka^uatsak. He had sons who 
inherited his qualities but were unfortunately short¬ 
lived. His eldest son, Rsjsditya, while almost defeating 
the Rashtrakii^ king, Krishna HI, died on the battle¬ 
field on his elephant just at the moment of victory. 
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His younger brother was Gan^ar^ditya, whose queen, 
widowed early with a little child in her armSi was 
a pious lady, remarkable for her generous practice of 
budding and endowing temples. 

■^his was a w'cak period in Ghoja history, when 
Krishna III asserted his power in Ton^ai-mairidalam, 
and, the son of Gaijdaraditya being just a babe, Arin- 
jaya, the younger brother of Gapd^diiya, ascended 
the throne. But he soon lost his life on the battle¬ 
field in trying to regain the lost territory firom the 
Rashtrakutas. His son, Sundara-Chola, who succe^- 
ed him, was a great warrior and a just ruler. Like 
his grandfather Parent aka, he was a great patron of 
literature. His last days were clouded _by the sad 
assassination of his warlike eldest son Aditya. His 
second son, Rajaraja, was then a youth, accomplished 
and powerful; but the nobility of Rajaraja was such 
that even though desired by his subjects, he refused 
to ascend the throne, as his uncle Uttama-Choja, the 
son of Gapdarilditya, now quite grotvii up, longed for 
it. Rajarija eventually succeeded Uttama-Choja. 

Rajaraja 1, knoivn as Rajalcesari Arumohvarman, 
ascended the throne in 985 and was probably the 
greatest of the Choja emperors. His military triumph, 
orgam'zation of the empire, patronage of art and litera¬ 
ture and religious tolerance are only partially eclipsed 
by those of his son Rajendra, w'ho was unparalleled in 
military genius. As the Choja kingdom had just 
recovered from the onslaught of the Rashtrakutas, 
RSjaraja started his reign with military campaigns to 
strengthen his position. He brought low the Kcralas, 
Pandyas and Simhalas, overcame the western hilly 
tracts, Mysore and Gangavadi. He also overcame the 
Chatukya king Satya^raya, tlte large treasures captured 
from whom was utilized in the enrichment of the temple 
at Tafijavur. As a sagacious conqueror, Rajaraja 
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gave his daughter Kundaval in marriage to Viinaladilya, 
whose elder brother Saktivarman, the Eastern 
Ghalukya ^ng, was under his protection. He sent 
his son Rajendra to Kalinga and established a pillar 
of victory^ on the Mahendra hill. With his mighty 
navy, JRajaraja conquered the Maldives, besides a 
number of other Islands, and crippled the power of 
the Cheras known for their naval strength. He was 
a great builder and erected at Tanjavur the magni¬ 
ficent temple know'n as the Bnhadiivara or Rajaraje- 
svara. 

Rajaraja w'as follow'cd by his equally brilliant 
son Rajendra (10I2'-44), undoubtedly the greatest 
ruler of his line, who asserted Ills power in Geyion, 
the Chera and the Fandya countries and Vanavasi 
and overcame the Ghilukya Jayasiriilia. He then 
turned his eyes to the north in his desire to bring to 
his kingdom the waters of the sacred river Gahg^ by 
the might of his arm. In less than two years, Rlqcndra 
successfully overcame the Eastern Chatukj'a territory, 
Kalinga and Dakshina-Kosala and overcame the Paia 
king Mahipala of east India. 

To celebrate his triumph, Rlijendra created 
‘ a liquid pillar of victory * {j&lamBya-siambka) in his 
new capital at Gangaikoq^achotapuram, * the city of 
the Cho]a, the bringcr of the Ganga'. In a great 
irrigation-tank, now in ruins, the waters of the Gangl 
were poured from pots brought by the vassal^^kings 
as the only tribute demanded by the emperor, who then 
assumed the title of GaA^aikondackohi ‘ the Cho]a king 
who brought the^ Ganga *. As than^giving, he erected 
a large temple in honour of Siva, also known as the 
Brihadisyara, at his capital. 

Rajendra then utilized his mighty navy for attack¬ 
ing and subduing the Sailendra king Sahgramavijayot- 
tuhgavarman of Srlvijaya (Sumatra^Java}- A number 
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of place-names mentioned in his inscriptions have been 
understood a^ connoting places mostly in Malaya, 
included in ihc empire of Srivijaya. His conquest 
of Burma, the islands in the Eastern Archipelago^ 
Ceylon,. Laccadives and Maldiv® clearly proves the 
efficiency of his unparalleled naval power* His great 
scholarship and literary attainments earned him the 
title pandita-CftoIa. The marriage of his daughter 
Ammahgadcvl to his own nephew, the Eastern Chalukya 
king Rujaraja, shows his diplomatic genius* The child 
born of this marriage was the great Rajendra-Chola 
Kniottunga. 

Rajcndra-Chola succeeded liis maternal uncles 
Rajadhlraja and Virarajendra in 1070 and ruled over 
a large empire that combined the Choja and Chalukya 
dominions. He was powerful not only on land but 
on sea. His power was felt even in distant Kahhga. 
Viferama-Choja succeeded Rajendra-Chola. 

Kulottuhga 11, the son of Vikrama*Cho!a, effected 
elaborate renovations at the temple at Chidambaram* 
This building-activity was sustained in the reign of 
his son Rajaraja H (1150-73), whose title RaJa-gamkAira 
IS recorded in the mmdspa of the Darasuram temple. 
The growing zeal In the royal house for Sai^ism is 
manifest jn the stories of the Saiva saints at Darasuram. 

R^jaraja^s nephew, Rajadhirija, was followed by 
Kulottuhga lllj, the last of the great Choja emperors, 
who, by his power and personality, checked the forces 
of disruption that had been steadily eating into the Antals 
of the empire- He was a great builder, and his reign 
is marked by several additions to the glorious chapter 
of Chola architecture. His hand Is e^ddent not only 
in the Kampah arcs vara temple at Tribhuvanam, the 
most important monument of his reign, but also at 
Kaflchi, hfadurai, Chidambaram, Tiruvarur, Tiruvi- 
daimarudur and D^r^uram* 
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Td ^ understand the architecture of die Gho}a 
temples, it is essential to hnow something of the pre- 
and post-ChoIa architecture* The PatJava temples 
of the seventh to the ninth centuries, the earliest in 
south India, have certain features which differentiate 
them from the later ones* As Jouveau-Dubreuit has 
very clearly illustrated,' the niche, the pavihon, the 
pillar- and pilaster-corbel and the hoiseshoc-shapcd 
windows (^Mu), among others, arc the most important 
factors which help in the ascertainment of the dates 
of the monuments. 



Fic* 1* AlfAtf.' A, Palttan^ B, CAofa. (AAcr 
Jouveau-Dubreui 1) 


‘ G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Anhtologu du sad dt Vltidt. pt. 
i (Paris, 1&I4), pp. 71-145. 
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A typical niche (fig. 1) in the earlier Pallava 
rock-cut monuments at Mah^bahpuram and in the 
Kait^anatha temple at KSfichipuram is rather wide, 
and the makara-tOTam decoration on the mclic-top 
is flat, the floriated tail of the makara overflowing on the 
sides; but in a Ghola niche, as in the later Pallava ones, 
the space is narrower and the decoration on the niche- 
top more round. The simulated railings for the pavi¬ 
lions on monuments at Mahabalipuram arc quite difle- 
rent from their Chola counterparts. The kudu (fig, 2), 
which at the MaJtabalipuratn monuments has a shovel¬ 
headed finial, develops a lion-head in the Ghola monu¬ 
ments, and this continues thereafter. 



ABC 

m 

Fio. 2. K^us: A, Pollava; B, CAflfa,' C, Vij&ycRagars. 
(After Jouvcau-Dubreuil) 


yj w 


L 4 f* ^ 


B 



Fic- Pillsr-€apU<ds: At P&iima; B* Ck{^\a; C* 

Tep obliqw ffifWj mzx;, stdi {ARct jouveau- 

Dubretul) 


a 













architecture 



Fig. 4. PiUan; A, Patlasa; Bj Chats. (After Joiiveau-Dubretii]) 

The capital of the pillar (figs. 3 and 4) and 
pilaster in the Choja monuments, rectangniar with its 
sid« cut off in a slant at 45*, has the central portion 
projecting. It is from this that the later Vijayanagara 
Totuscorbels develop. It is easily seen that without the 
central projecting block the Choja corbel is not essen¬ 
tially dtffcrcnt from the early Pal lava one, where 
the same angle also occurs in addition to the rounded 
corbel. 

The central shrine in the Pal lava structural 
temples, like the KoJl^anatha at Kfulchipuram, is 
prominent and the gspura is quite dwarfish. In the 
early Choja temples the shnne is magnified, and in the 
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time of RaJarEja and his successors it becomes colossal, 
as one notices in the temples at Tanjavur, Gaiigai- 
kondachojapuram, Dariisuram and Tdbliuvanam. 
The gopuTQ m the carijr Chola ternples, though larger 
in size than in the Pallava ones, is still comparatively 
short, and it is only In the late Chola period that 
gigantic gopuras come into being and dwarf the central 
shrine. 

The earlier Pallava dt^ara-palas (door-keepers), 
with a very natural look and mostly with a single pair 
of arms, arc replaced in the Cho]a structures by those 
with a fierce mien and four arms, the ones in the Tan- 
javur and Gahgaikopdachojapuram temples being 
typical examples: they carry the tniuls (trident) on 
their crowns, bear lus^ protruding from their mouths 
and strike terror with their knit eye-brows, roiling 
eyes and hands alw'ays in the tarjimi (threatening) and 
vismaja (wonder) attitudes. 

In the large Chola temples, long ilighls of steps 
from the sides lead to the platform, whence one enters 
the sanctum; the balustrade is massive, curls up at the 
end and is decorated on the exterior. Alternating 
kosk^ka-pahjaras and kumbha-paitjarai (fig, 5) form a 
regular feature of the decoration, and the niches are 
flanked by pilasters crotvned on the top by a curved 
roof-moulding adorned by two kudus with crowning 
lion-heads. Tlie base of tlic entire series of these niches 
has jr^p'-decoration, and at corners and mtervais 
titere are stakarsAicadis w'ith warriors in action issuing 
from their mouths. The pavilions are usually tw'o 
peRjaras flanking a said (wagon*roof pavilion), the 
former with a single fim'al and the latter with three. 
The kumbha-pa^ara itself shoivs stagiK of development, 
and the earlier and simpler ones, which we find in the 
early Chola temples, become more decorative and 
developed in the later ones. 
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Fio. 5. Ktuhth^-pa^jufii [lift portisn) and hsmbha-paHjats 
{right partim ). (After Jou veau-Dubreuil) 

Separate mandapaSt which form a regular feature I'n 
the late Chola and Vijayanagara temples, with a 
number of pillars adorning them, are not so prominent in 
the early Chola structures, though the front of the temple 
is a long maridapa for different forms of Moga- 
worship. A large courtyard and small shrine against 
the enclosure-wall at the cardinal and intercardinal 
points for the dik-pdlas (guardians of the directions) 
form a feature in the early Chola examples. 
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THE CHO^ TEMPLES 


The following pages describe three of the most 
important Chola temples, viz. the two BnhadKvara 
temples, respectively built by Rajaraja I (985-1012) 
and Rajendra (1012-44) at TaSljavur and Gangai- 
kon^achojapuram, and the Airavatelvara temple, 
built by Virarajendra (1063-69) or Rajaraja II (1150- 
73) at Dar^uram. 
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BRIHADlSVARA TEMPLE, TANJaVUR 

Tanjavur attained prominence under the Chojas 
in the ninth century', V'ijayaiaya, the first great ruler of 
the dynasty (850-71), having captured it and made it 
his capital. The Bfihadf^vara temple is a symbol 
of the greatness of the Chola empire under its author, 
emperor Rajaraja (985-1012), whose splendour it 
reflects. The long scries of epigraplis incised in elegant 
letters on the plinth all round the gigantic edifice reveals 
the personality of the emperor. 

The Brihadiivara temple (pi. I) is a monument 
dedicated to Siva, whom the emperor established here 
and named Rajaraje^varam-u^ayar after himself. .As 
we gather from the inscriptions running throughout 
the plinth, the king, on the two hundred and seventy- 
fifth day of the twentyfifth year of the reign (a.d. 
1010), presented a gold-covered finial to be planted 
on the top of the simdna of the temple. 

The temple is the most ambitious of the archi¬ 
tectural enterprises of the Chojas and is a fitting symbol 
of the magnificent achievements of RajarSja. The 
endowments that he made for this temple were numerous, 
and in this munificence he was joined by not only 
the members of his family but high officials and noble¬ 
men. Several large images in bronze and gold were 
presented to this temple, and their ornaments, described 
m detail in the inscriptions, give a vivid picture of the 
contemporary jeweller’s art. Even though most of 
the images and all the jewels have now disappeared, 
there are still some exquisite bronzes, representing 
Nataraja, Tripurantaka, Devi and Ganesa, to give 
an idea of W'hat great art-treasures were originally 
housed in the temple. True to his surname, &iuapdda- 
sekhara, Rajaraja spared nothing for embellishing 
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and endowing the great Institution, and In this his 
sister Kundaval and other members of his famiJ}' fully 
associated themselves. The endowments, together with 
the mention of even small weights and measures, the 
custom and metliod of receiving, maintaining and 
paying amounts or interest on amounts of dona¬ 
tion for the regular conduct of special items of 
worship or for burning a lamp and similar details, 
give a \'ivld idea of the economic conditions of 
the time. 

Fine arts were encouraged h\ the sen'ice of the 
temple: the scidptures^ the pain,tings in the dark 
passages of the sanctum and even the inscriptions in 
elegant Clxoja Grantha and Tamil letters give an idea 
of the great art that flourished under Rajaraja. Dance 
and music were greatly cuflivatcd and were equally 
employed to serve the temple: every evening it was at 
once an entertainmen,: and a ritual that the towns- 
folkj assembled fn the witnessed and enjoyed 

during the ceremony of the weaving of lights and the 
chanting of the V^eda and Devaram hymns* Cooks, 
gardeners, flmver-gatherersj garland-makers* musicians* 
drummers, dancers* dance^ masters* xvoodcarv^ers* 

scuIptorSj painters* choir-groups for singing hymns In 
Sanskrit and Tamil, accountants, watchmen and a 
host of other officials and servants of the temple—^all 
are referred to in the inscriptions as having been 
endowed w^ith adequate grants of land- Taking just 
a single fact, that Rajaraja constructed two long 
streets (iaUchckm) for the accommodation of four 
hundred dancing women attached to the temple, we 
can well imagine the lavish scale on wldch he endowed 
the temple and its functions. The annual mcome from 
the lands set apart for the temple alone is estimated as 
one hundred and sixteen thousand kalams of paddy. 
The emperor^s presentations in silver* gold and cash, 
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not to mention various other gifts, form a staggering 
k account of liberality. 

The temple is constructed of granite, mostly of 
large blocks, a rock ^vhJeh is not available in the 
neighbourhood and had therefore to be bronght from 
a distance—itself a colossal task. The plinth of the 
central shrine is 150 ff. square, the shrine proper 100 ft. 
sqnare and the nimSna 200 ft. high. On the massive 
plinth, covered throughout with inscriptions, there are 
niches on three sides in two rows, containing representa¬ 
tions of deities such as Siva, Vishr,iu and Durga. On 
the southern wall the low'cr niches contain Ganesa, 
Vishnu with Srl-de\-i and Bhu-devf, Lakshmf, a pair 
of dsara-pilas (pi. II C), Vishnvanugraha-murti, 
Bhikshatana (pi. 11 .4), Vlrabhadra, a pair of dv&ra- 
pdlas, Dakshina*murti, Kalantaka (pi. Ill) and Natesa. 
In the lower niches on the west are Hari-Hara, 
ArdKanarlsvara, a pair of dvdra-pains and two Chandra¬ 
sekharas, one with and the other without halo. On 
the north, in the lower series, are Ardhanarlavara, 
Gahgadhara, a pair of dvdra^pSlaSy Vlrabhadra (without 
the usual moustache but with a sword and shield), 
Alihgana-Chandraiickhara fpl. II B), Siva holding a 
iola (spear), a pair of dvdra-pdlas^ Sarasvati, Maliisha- 
mardini and Bliairava. Of these, the first and last 
pairs of dv&T/j-pdlas and the first and last four forms in 
niches are on the front porch of the temple, while all 
the rest are-on the main walls of the mmdna^ The 
top series shows a number of Tripurantakas repeated 
in each niche- In the small circular space of the 
niche-tops are again carvings of deities like Ganesa, 
Vrishavahana, Bhikshatana, Narasimha, Varalia, etc. 

As we enter the temple from the east, there is 
a flight of steps leading to a pillared mandapa, which 
is a later addition, so that originally the dvara-pMas 
on cither side and the princely warriors in the niches 
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faced the visitor. Apart from the mandapa and the 
steps leading to it, there arc two other nights of steps 
on the north and sou tit, as also between the front 
porch and the main shrine on either side, TheNandis 
on the vtjttdttaf seated sideways but with their heads 
turned to the front, remind us of their counterparts 
at Mahabalipuram. 

The stone constituting the huge which is 

said to weigh 60 tons. Is popularly believed to have 
been raised to its present height by being dragged on 
an inclined plane, which had its base at a place Known 
as Sarapallam (‘ elevation from depression 4 miles 
away. 

The vast inner courtyard of the temple is about 
500x250 ft, and is surrounded by a cloister. At the 
entrance there are two goptiras, widely separated from 
each other, the first larger but the second belter deco¬ 
rated. The carvings on the second gopurs, guarded by 
two monolithic deara-pdleSf illustrate Saivite stories 
like the maiTiage of Siva and Parvati, Siva 
protecting Markapdeya and Arjuna winning the 
pdsapala weapon. Beyond the gopums^ in the court 
facing the central shrine and under the canopy of a 
mandapa^ added in recent times, is a huge monolithic 
Nandi, indeed a fitting vehicle for the colossal Unga 
installed in the central shrine, the height of which is 
more than 12 ft. As is stated in the inscription, this 
linga was called ddavslldjtf ‘ one who can dance well 
and dakskitta-meru-vipthkm —names associated with the 
deity at Chidambaram, w'hom the Chojas epreatly re¬ 
vered and addled by them for this hriga, which is also 
known, after Rajaraja, as Rajarajeivaram-udaySr. 

The dark passage surrounding the sanctum of 
the temple contains important specimens of sculptural 
art. Here there are three colossal sculptures, rcspectiv'ely 
located in the south, west and north and representing 
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Siva as holding a spear^ scakd Siva carrying a 
sword and trident and with fierce mien and Siva with 
ten arms dancing in the chaiura pose as Vishnu plays 
the drum and DevJ sits in padmasana with a lotus-bud 
and rosary in her hands. 

The entire walhspace and ceiling of the passage 
were originally covered with exquisite paintings^ most 
of them now obscured by a coat of painting executed 
during the Nayaka period in the seventeenth century* 
The original painting^j as far as they have been exposed, 
are mainly on the western and northern walls. On 
the w^cstem side, the entire w^alhspacc is occupied by 
a huge panel in which Siva as Dakshina-murti is shown 
seated on tiger-skin in a y&gic pose approximating the 
mnAdFdjii-lIIa with the paryanka-bandha or ^oga-pufta 
across his waist and right knee, disinterestedly watch¬ 
ing the dance of two Gpsarases {celestial nymphs), while 
Vishnuj dwarf ganas and other celestial musicians 
play on the drum and other instruments [pL IV}, a few 
princely figures watch the scene and two saints, Sundara 
and Chcraman, hurry to the spot on elephant and 
horse. Up and further away is depicted a temple 
(architecturally a t>pica] early Choja one) with 
Nataraja enshrined in it, outside which arc seated 
princely, devotees. Further dowm h painted the Storys 
of how^ Siva came down in the form of an old man w ith 
a document in his hand to establish his right to carry 
away Sundara on his marriage-day to his abode at 
TiruvenjrtainaJlur. Still below is a lively scene of wo* 
men cooking and food being serv'cd during the marriage- 
festivity. Beyond this, on the other side of the 
wall, is a large figure of Natartja dancing in the golden 
hall at Chidambaram with priests and other devotees 
on one side and a stately prince, obviously Rajaraja, 
and three of his queens with follow'crs including 
kanchuPis and other attendants carrying rods of office 
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behind them. On the opposite wall arc some charming 
miniature figures of graceful women. A lilUc further 
up is RajarSja witJx liis Guru Karuvur Devar {pL V'). 
Beyond this, on tJie wall opposite the northern one and 
facing the passage, are five heads peeping out of a 
partially-exposed painting. 

The entire nor them, wall is covered by a gigantic 
figure of Tiipu ran taka Siva on a chariot driven by 
Brahma. Tripurantaka, accompanied by Karttikcj'a 
on peacock, Gapesa on moxise and Kail on lion, with 
Nandi in front of the chariot, is in the alidka pose of a 
warrior with eight arms, ail carrying weapons and in 
the act of using a mighty bow to overcome a iiost of 
aggressive and fearless demons with their ivomenfolk 
clinging to them. This painting is the greatest master¬ 
piece of the Choia artist, distinguished by its power, 
grandeur, rhythm and composition and unparatieied 
by any contemporary painting,or sculpture. 

This representation of Siva shows the earlier 
Pallava tradition, as in the Choia period Tripurantaka 
generally stands in the abkaitga and sometimes in the 
iri-hhahga pose, with one of his legs planted on the 
head of cither the dwarf Apasm&ra or a^ lion. This 
great panel portrays sct'eral scniimenis In one:, the 
heroic sentiment in the expression on Tripurantaka’s 
face and form and in that of the vigorous raksli^as 
in action; the emotion of pity in the sorrowful faces 
of their women clinging to them In despair; the spirit 
pf wonder in the paraphernalia of gods surrounding 
Siva; and the sense of the grotesque in the attitude 
of the dwarf ganas and of Gane^a Ixastcning on his 
mouse. The Chojas being great warriors and conquerors, 
and Rujaraja himself the greatest of them all, 
it is in the fitness of things that the theme of Tripuran¬ 
taka, the mighty warrior-god, is glorified here, virtuaJiy 
ais the keynote of the Choia power. 
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The colours m the paintings are soft and subdued, 
the lines firm and sinewy and the expression \ivid 
and true of life; above all, there is an case in the 
charming contours of the figures. They constitute 
the most valuable document of the painter’s art during 
the days of the earJy Chojas, and it is interesdng to 
note that all the grace of south Indian classical painting 
that is seen in the earlier Pallava paintings at Sittanna- 
va^al, Panamalai and KaiSchtpuram is continued in 
the present scries. 

The highest achievement in plastic art in the 
Chola period is revealed in the fine series of the one 
hundred and eight dance-poses carv^ed all around 
the inner walls of the first floor of lempleK They 
form an invaluable document in the history of Indian 
art and are the predecessor of the labelled dance- 
poses on the Chidambaram g&piuras^ %vith the important 
difference that at TaOjavur, Siva himself^ the lord 
of dance (Nataraja), is depicted as the dancer. 

The temples of Devi near the N^ndi-mandapii and 
of Subrahmanya are later additions, the former during 
the time of Konerltirnajkond^^n, a Pan^ya of the thir¬ 
teenth centur)', and the latter during the Nayaka 
period in the seventeenth century. The shrine of 
Ganesa and the mandspd of Nataraja are also very 
late in date. The temple of Subrahmanya has exqui¬ 
site carvings and is an excellent example of south 
Indian tempJe-archilecture in the late medieval period. 
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brihadT^vara temple, gangaikonda- 

CHOI^PURAM 

The great monument at GangailtoKi'JachoIa- 
puram, the second Brihadi^vara Gangailtojidachoje^vara 
temple fpl. VI), rears its head nobly and bespeaks the 
imperial dignity of the capital that llajcndra (1012-44), 
the son of Rajaraja, established after his victorious 
march to east India up to the river Gahga, The capital 
itself has disappeared; even the palace where the empe¬ 
ror dwelt docs not exist except in ruins marked by brick 
dibris about a mile away from the temple, at a place 
known as Ulkottai, where a mound even no^ called 
Maiigaimodu, * palace-mound ’, supplies bricks to the 
villages. In the Wclnity is anotlter village with a large 
tank knoivn as Tottikujam excavated by the king, 
A mile to the south of the temple is a third village, 
VanadipaUam, ' place of fireworks ’, which is believed 
to be the place where fireworks for the temple-festivals 
were prepared. Yet another place, Meik^vJi^puttur, 
a mile to the east, is so named as it was the place for 
the watchman of the temple. A fifth village, a mile 
beyond the last one, is called TlrthakoJam, whit^h had 
the Uppakulam, the tank for floating the barge in the 
festivals of the temple. Two miles to the West is the 
large water-reser\-oir known as Ponneri, no>v all in 
ruins. In this or in the reservoir outside thf; gopara 
of the temple, which is also dilapidated, must have been 
poured the sacred waters of the Ganga, which Rijendra 
caiEsed to be brought from east India. 

At the temple itself a ruined goputa greets the 
visitor; it is in the inner compound-W'all of the temple, 
the outer and larger wall, with its gopuras^ having been 
despoiled long ago. On entering through the &opura^ 
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GA^GA I KOiV mCH 0 L APUR AM 

one sees, beyond the b^ifi-piiha, a huge bullj winch, 
unlike its counterpart at Ta^ljavur, is not monolithic. 
Two Bights ofsteps, on the northern and southern sides, 
as at Tanjavur, lead up to two deara-pdias — 
huge monoliths that guard the first entrance to 
a long dosed m^nd&p€^- The plinth of the entire 
mandiip^ up to the ardha-matfd^pa and mukha-mandapa 
of the main temple is a part of the original 
structure itself, though its wall appears to have 
been renovated; the pillars and the platform are later 
additions. 

The ardka-msndapa of the temple is approached 
by t^vo flights of steps from on the north and souths 
Here the m^ka-rns^d^pa is guarded on either side 
by two pairs of dvdm-pdIdSf and a third pair may 
he seen at the entrance to the east leading on from 
the main mandapa to the mukka-mandapa. Yet another 
pair of colossal dvdr^-pdlas guards tite entrance to the 
sanctum. In the mukh^-msijdapjat tlie walls on the e^t, 
on either side, are decorated with candngs representing 
Siva in different aspects of ^nugraku (favour), such as 
Vishnvanugraha-murii (bestowing grace on Vishiiu 
who worships him with his lotus-eye), Ravananugraha- 
murti (blessing Ravana ^vho is penitent after having 
raised mount Kailasa), Devyanugraha-murti (bestow-* 
Ing grace on Devi who w^orships the Kalyana- 

sundara-murti (going forth for his marriage^ attended 
by his bhdt^-gsms^ goblins, and the marriage itself with 
all the incidental rejoicing and merry-making) i Mar^fi- 
deyanugraha-murti (blessing his devotee Markan^cya 
by rescuing him from Yama, the god of death, whom 
he overcame) and Cha^deSaniigraha-miirti 
Chandefia, who did not refrain from cutting on his 
fathcr^s legs for having interfered with his w-orsmp of 
Siva and bathed the imga with the milk of cows m tus 
care). To the north-cast is a beautiful large-sized 
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panels a masterpiece of CJioja art^ which show's 5iva 
bestowing his grace on Chandike.svara. 

The temple is 180 ft. high and in arrangement 
follows its TaJljavur predecessor. But while the latter 
is tall and stately^ waili its contour straight and severcj 
suggestive of strength^ tlte present one is shorter and its 
contour more graceful and delicate and somewhat 
feminine in its lack of angularity. 

The sculptures in the temple are less numerous 
than in the Tafijavur one but are of the same nature. 
Here again we have representations of princely warriors, 
with swords and shields- Lakshmi and Saras vat i are 
shov%n seated in niches as at Tahjivur. In (he northern 
and southern niches of the central shrine are Bhiksha* 
tana-murti and Chandcsanugraha-murii (pi. VII),. 
tlie former disfigured with a plaster-coat. In the souths 
em niches a figure, presumably that of Dakshina- 
murti, is missing; the rest variously represent 

dancing Gane^a, Ardhanarlsvara beside the bull, Hari* 
Hara and Nataraja (pi. VIH A) dancing along with 
Kail and Bhnhgl attended by gunsi and KriSodarJ 
playing cymbals- On the sides of the niche Vishpu 
plays the drum^ Ganesa and Karttikeya approach 
the scene on thtir vehicles, and DevT, with her arm 
resting on the bull beside her, w^atches the dance. To 
the west is Siva as Gaiiga-dhara appeasing Devi w'hn 
is forlorn and sullen on account of her lord having 
received Gafiga on his matted locks^ On the sides of 
the niche is narrated the story of fihaglratha^s penance 
to bring Gahga down to the earth* Then there are 
Lingodbhava, Vishnu with his consorts and Karttikeya 
or Indra and Siva as Uma-sahita* On ihe walls of the 
niche W'ith Uma-sahita Vishnu is shown adoring him 
by oflbring his eye as a flow'er* The northern niches 
contain the figures of Kalaniaka with the story of 
Markandeya on the sides of the niche, eight-armed 
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MahishamarHln? standing beside her lion> Brahma 
with a beard, accompanied by his consorts S^vitrl and 
Sarasvail (pL IX A), Bhairava with eight arms, §iva as 
Madanantaka burning Manmatha (pi. VIII B), one of 
his hands tn terJtiRt (threatening) attitude, Manmatha 
and his consort Rati, the former hrst shooting ^v'ith a bow 
and then helpless, and other gods intcrt'cning on his 
bciiair. The lowest series of panels on the base of the 
temple show^ seated lions with one of the paws raised 
and rearing in an attitndc usually found in the Fallava 
temples of the lime of Rajasimha (690-715) and with 
analogues at Prambanan in Indonesia. 

The niches are arranged in the same fashion as at 
TafijavQr: there is a large central niche hanked on 
each side by two smaller ones, all projecting out of 
the main irall, with a Aamb/ia-^Sjara pattern between 
each pair of niches. Noteworthy arc the roof-forms 
on the respective tiers, in the shape of Said, kashtha 
and kifda. In the caves of the lowest niches are bracket- 
figures of the ganps of Siva and rearing lions. The 
principal niche on each side is devoted to one or the 
other of the gods of the Trinity—Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva; Siva Dakshina-mOrti on the south, Vishnu 
with consorts on the west and Brahma ’ivith consorts 
on the north. The bays of the niches at every stage 
have rows of ydli as decoration, with nja^aru-iieads at 
the extreme ends from wliich warriors are issuing. The 
niche-tops are decorated to a circular fashion as in the 
TafljavQr temple. 

The space on the temple-base below the j'a/i- 
frlezc is covered with inscriptions, though not as com¬ 
pletely as at Tafljavur. In the niches numerous 
iconographic forms are repeated in a different order 
and with the addition of a few more, such ^ VarSha 
rescuing the Earth, space for the representations being 
made available by the utilization of the space for the 
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kumbha-panjaros In other niches in addiuoti to the Rvc 
main niches. 

The shrine lo the north of the main templCi 
dedicated to GJian^ike^vara, contains a large fine 
car\Tng rqjresenting the steward of Slva*s household. 
There are two other shrines, respectiveljr to its nortlt 
and south, contemporarv; with the main temple, on 
either side of the main shrine. There is no deity in 
the southern shrine, but in the shrine to the north 
is installed an image of Devi of a later date. That this 
shrine was also originally intended for Siva is indicated 
by the bull guarding the door. A feature to be noted 
here is that the bull is quite different from those of 
Chola workmanslup and resembles those of the earlier 
Chajukya period. The dvara-paias in the tw^o shrines 
and the images In the niches^ wherever tiicy are extant, 
are contemporar>^ vvith, but less carefully executed 
than, those in the main temple. 

To the south-west of the main temple is a small 
temple with a largo image of Ganc^aj his trunk curling 
round the sAveets {madaka)y as is usual in some early 
Chola representations of the deity. 

Bev'ond and to the north of the shrine of Chapdi* 
ke^vara is another shrine, w herein is housed a fine early 
image of MahishamardinL Further beyond is a large 
representation of Hon in plastered brickw'orkj through 
the body of W'hich runs a ffighc of steps leading into 
a large well known as Simhakanar. -The popular 
story goes that the Chola king got water from the Gahga 
and poured it into this w^clJ, so that there could be 
a perpetual supply of it for the bath {abhisMaj of the 
deity. 

Among the bronzes in the temple the following 
are specially noteworthy: a large Som^kanda, Bhoga- 
iaktl^devi, another Devi and Malia^ena or Kartdkeya 
as w^ar-god carrying a shield and cock (pJ. IX B)* 
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The signiiicance of the remarkable figure of the war- 
god to the ideal of the roy'al warrior Rajendra cannot 
be underestimated. 

The unique slab with the nine planets (jia£«- 
graha) (pi. X) in the large temple, hidden in total 
darkness, is an eloquent testimony to the cosmopolitan 
spirit of Rajendra, who, after his northern conquests, 
combined northern and southern elements to produce 
this most interesting group. 

The most remarkable carving here, the Chan^esi- 
nugraha-murti panel, is almost a suggestion of, the 
laurels won by Rajendra through the grace of Siva, 
and he humbly presents himself as a devotee of the 
Lord, who blessed Chande^. 


■ t 
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AIRAVATE^VARA TEMPLE, DARASURAM 

As one enters the ^iravate^vara temple at Dara- 
suram <pl. Xi), one finds a large g&pura, the upper 
portion of which is compJeteiy Jost but the form of 
which may be imagined from the complete second 
(inner) g^pura. The larger prflXflrdj-walJ all around the 
temple, decorated with couchant bulls at inter\^als, 
is in continuation of the second gopura^ Supporting the 
g^ptira are pillars in a row, which have some fine cai%dngs 
of lovely apsarases^ Siva-g^j^jr and other motifs. 
Beyond the gopura k a Isivgc hali-pitka with beautiful 
lotus-petal decorations. Towards one side of it* Just 
behind the large Nandi, is a quaint standing dwarf 
S^va-J^^^wfl blowing a conch, w'hichj together with the 
bull, is a fine artistic product. Long narrow strips of 
frieze, with a whole series of miniature figures dancing 
in lovely poses with musical accompaniments provide, 
even as wc enter, the iey-note of the decomtion in this 
temple—pcrpeiual entertainment. 

On either side at the entrance are small 
balustrades, intended to flank steps (now^ missing), with 
beautifu] infiXiirii-dccoraiion on their outer side* The 
mapara with a floriated tail, short legs and curled*up 
snout and a pair of dwarf ^^w-ridej 3 on it forms a lovely 
decoration+ At the entrance the visitorJs greeted by 
a beautiful niaridap^ with a number of pillars, to be 
approached through an extension of it towards the 
south, with flights of steps on the east and west. The 
balustrades for these steps are beautifully decorated 
on the outer side with a long curling trunk issuing out of 
a hon-head; a similar second one runs parallel to the 
trunk of an elephant, lost in the open jaw^ of a maiara 
w'hose floriated tail is curled up, to balance the complete 
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dcs)^. The elephant is beautifully decorated and has 
on its back dwarf ganas vh, the sati/ihii- and padma- 
nidhh. The eight outer pillars of the mandapa are 
supported by squatting ydfis with their trunks curled 
up and with pronounced abaci. The lotus-petal 
decoration bcIow| has prominent petal-lips. The capital, 
as in the other pillars in the mandapa, has tJie beginning 
of the iorf/^f^fl-decoration, which, in the late Chola and 
Vijayanagara periods, develops into the lotus-decora¬ 
tion. Each or the four inner pillars is divided into 
sections, three obiong and two polygonal. Tlic decora¬ 
tion which later develops into the ndga-handha is just 
present, and, as in other early Cho|a structures, is only 
a decorative pattern of the double-geese. The rectang¬ 
ular portions of the pillars arc decorated ^^ ith small pan¬ 
els illustrating mythological stories, such as the attack of 
Manmatlta, the penance of Parvati, the prayer of the 
gods for a son of Siva, the birth of Kumara, Siva’s 
marriage, his fight with the asursSt etc. On four pillars 
which lead on to the extension of tlie msfid^ips short 
inscriptions are repeated, describing it as svasti M- 
Raja-gambhiran tiru-majidapatn. If the elephants on the 
sides of the baJustrades of the steps mentioned above 
are lovely specimens, there are equally lovely gallop¬ 
ing horses, one on cither side of the man^a^a-extensjon 
immediately beside the flight of steps, w'itJi a huge 
wheel car\xd behind it, which gives the mandapa the 
semblance of.a chariot. The front of the base of this 
mandapa-CTAtniioTi is decorated at the bottom with 
panels showing: 3iva fighting the Tripuras from the 
chariot and as KSl^taka repelling V'ama for protecting 
the son of Mnkandu whom he had blesed with a long 
Hfc; Siva burning Kama who dared attack him with his 
flowery bow and arrovv c\'Cn while his lovely queens, 
including Rati, and other gods pray for his being 
spared; and the destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice by 
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Virabhadra. Above this, in five niches at inlervalsj 
are A^i, Indra, Brahma, Vishnu and Vayu, all stand¬ 
ing ^vhh hands in the attitude of reverence to Siva. 
It may be noted that the original plan of the flight 
of Steps east of the mand^fm has been completely spoilt 
by later renovations, and the symmetry, which no doubt 
originally existed, is now lost. 

The main masdapa is in continuation of the mukha- 
mandspa of the main shrine and is covered completely 
on the northern side at the extreme ends of the eastern 
and southern sides, providing on the outer face of the 
wall as in other portions of the temple, the usual pattern 
of niches with pii las tors in between. The same pattern 
of alternating niche and pilaster with a main niche for 
every pair of subsidiary niches is found on the outer 
walls of the second which is a completely 

closed one, all the pillars being inside. The main 
viajidops is decorated with a pair of dwarfjiatrAdr guard- 
rng padma- and sankha-nidkis in niches on either side on 
the east. These figures, like alJ the other special forms 
of deities in the niches, are of fine-grained black basalt, 
distinguished from the granite used in the entire struc¬ 
ture, The pillars of the first (main) mandapa contain 
beautiful patterns of decorative creepers so arranged 
that in the circular medallions created therein are 
figures dancing in diverse poses, musicians and some¬ 
times forms oi' deities such as Gahgadhara and Tri- 
fiurantaka. These figures adorn panels, arranged in 
tiers of niches and idlis on the sides of other pillars. 
Even where the pillars have purely decorative patterns, 
there arc figures, mostly in dance-poses or playing 
mustcal instruments, introduced verj'' deftly into them. 

The ceiling shows square and rectangular patterns, 
bands of which are all filled with decorative designs, 
^most ail the central medallions contain similar 
dance and musical groups. The piliar-capitaJs here have 
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the precursor of the h^dhika-typ^^ the ornamental 
precursor of the J^dga-bandh^ being ako present* 

As Vit enter the next manddpa, which leads on to 
the ardha-mandapa and the mmn shdne, there are in 
niches Devi with lotuSi and ruina-kalala (pot filled with 
gems) and Nandikesvara standing with hands In adora¬ 
tion on one side and saint Kannappa and seated 
Sarasvati on the other- It should be noted that the 
openings of Ae main ma^daps have been bricked up here 
and there in modem limes for converting portions 
Into rooms and the centre of the northern side has been 
improvised into a cell for Devf; the chaun-holdlng 
dvdra^pdlikdSf (pL XIII A) fixed on either side of the 
doonvay, also improvised, are lovely and belong to the 
same period as the other fine sculptures arranged in the 
niches of the main temple itself* The pillars in the 
manjdapa adjoining the main one, which leads on to the 
main shrine, are somewhat simpler, notuithstanding 
iheir being polygonal and with flower-petal decoration 
at intervals and corbels, w^hich recaJl the Chalukya 
type* 

The makh^-mandapa^ approached by long Bights of 
steps from the north and south, marb the end 
of the ma^dapas and the beginning of tlic main 
shrine* Here there is a couchant Nandi smaller than 
the one at the start of the main maTidapa. The dj^ara- 
pdlas of the main shrine arc depicted as furious and with 
huge clubs; they have four hands in the threatening 
attitude ((aTjani)t bear tusks and carry iriiida on 
their bound-up hair decorated with the Hon-head 
design. The garland-decoration of their jqfikpatnia 
again recalls Cha]ukya influence. 

A six-headed Kum^a standing to the left of 
the entrance of the main cell is a fine sculpture* 

The walls of the mandapa and the main shrine 
contain niches^ some of which stiU possess extjuisite 
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specimens of early Choja sculpture; the other niches 
either have no image or have poor modem subslitutcs 
m brick-and^pfaster. Of the note ivor thy Chola speci- 
mem aret a fine Ardhanarf^vara, unique of its kind^ 
itvith three faces and eight arms; a four-armed Naga- 
raja having snake-hoods over his head and hands join- 
ctl in adoration ; Agastya, the dwarf sage, seated with 
one of his hands in the teaching attitude and the other 
carrying a water-vessel; anotJier seated sage carrying 
the rosary and manuscript; dancing J^Iartanda-Bhai- 
rava or Aghora-yirabhadra with four hands, three 
heads and a terribfe countenance; Siva as Sarabha 
destroying Nara-sirhha (in a niche to which a small 
rcach^ by a flight of steps^ is provided); 
standing Ganesa; Daksluna-murti attended by sages 
seated under a banyan-tree and expounding the highest 
truth; Lirigodbhava Siva, issuing from a darning pillar, 
Vishtju unable to reach the top and bottom, 
adoring the ling^; Brahma; eight-armed Durg^ on the 
severed head of buffalo; seated Devi as Bhuvane^vari 
ankuJtJf in two of her hands the other 
two Ming in and Siva as Tripurantaka, 

^Trying the axc^ deer, bow and arrow; multi-armed 
Gajantaka destroying a demon in the guise of an 
elephant and dancing against the spread-out hide of 
the animal in the pose* DevI shrinking 

away from him in fear; Bhairava ^vith six arms standing 
wuth his dog behind him; a sage carrying^a water-vessel 
and^ teaching two disciples; and Mahesa-murti seated 
With three heads and four arms carrying the spear, 
axe, rwary and waier-v^el. AH these sculptures, made 
of polished black basalt, are of exquisite workmanship. 

Iti describing the sides of the main shrine, it should 
be mentioned that the lower half of the base is of the 
same type all over mduding the mandapos. The lowest 
senes of panels above the lotus^petal decoration is 
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divided by decorative bands and in them arc jiaiis, 
couchant or rearing, in pairs or single, women dancing 
to the accompaniment of music, dwarf gapas in queer 
poses, dancing, playing a drum, blowing a concJi, 
carrying the dteuri or holding iheir hajids in wonder, 
often in the eompany of a bull. Above this is a long 
^a/r-friczc, wliich is again repeated a little below the 
niches. There arc miniature decorative carvings a 
little t^low (he second row of above it and 

immediately bclow' the niches. In the main shrine the 
canring below the niche depicts scenes illustrating 
storiM of Saivite saints, some of which have labels in 
Tamil’. Separating these scenes there are miniature 
carvings of dancing figures and Siva or Devi in different 
attitudes. 

On the outer walls, on eitlicr side of the niches, 
arc also carved fine figures corresponding to those 
enshrined in the niches, simulating the tradition of 
the earlier temples at Tafljavur and Gahgaikondachola- 
puram. Thus, Ganc^a’s niche is flanked by b/isia- 
ganas, dwarf attendants, canning offerings W'ith the 
deity’s vehicle, the mouse; the niche of Dakshina-murti 
is flanked by exquisitely-carved figures of rlsAis, w'hich 
arc, how'ev'cr, hidden by a later brick structure. The 
niches of the main temple arc three in number. The 
cemraJ one, larger than the flanking ones, has a 
doublc-pillar decoration on its either side. It has 
a top fashioned as a lala, wliile the tops of the niches 
on cither side illustrate the koshfka-pnUcni- The 
double-pillar decorations between these have the lio'n- 
headed kudu for their top. Between the niches and the 
double-pillar decorations, all of w'hich project forward, 
there arc kumbha-padjara decorations against the main 
wall itself. Abot'c the m'ches, near the eaves, there is 

' Sec Appendix, p. 37. 
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a whole row of dwarf ga^as, danciog, playing musical 
instruments or othenvisc merr>'- Against the roof 
here and there are kudus. Gaping A^v/ja-hcads serve 
as gargoyh^ for dischar^ng water from the roof. The 
paxilion- and /a/a-patterns are repeated in the 
different tiers of the simdna. 

All around the main shrine is a broad stripj 12 ft. 
wide, paved with granite slabs, and a low wall, 10 in. 
high, of the same material, the latter beautifully carved 
with the lotus-pattern and Nandis seated in between. 
This beautiful row of Nandis is unfortunately mutilated 
everywhere. The existence of outlets for water at 
intervals shows that it was intended to be a sort of a 
pleasant water-receptacle to give the idea of a pool 
surrounding the temple in spring and Iteep the atmos¬ 
phere cool in summer. A number of circular rings 
ivith low rims, car\Td out of stone, appear to have 
been lamps. 

^ The gargoyle for discharging water from the main 
cell is on the north. It is Jong, has a dip and double 
course, is decorated with two lion-head motifs, one at 
the source and the other where it starts the lower course 
at the point of the dip, and discharges water into a 
Jarge^ well-caniXd water-reservoir with the figures of 
dancing ganas on the sides. The gsmukhs is supported 
at the base by a caryatid dw-arf gana, as in the gargoyle 
in the temple 'at Tahjavur (though the figure here is 
standing), by a rearing ydli and again by triple ganas 
at the end. 

In the vicinity of the main temple near this gar¬ 
goyle is the shrine of Chani^kcsvara, similar to the one 
at Ta^'avGr. 

The inner side of the entire prakira, surrounding 
the large paved court)^ard, has a beautiful series of 
map^(j/fl-decoration, which, in the main, is one long 
row of plUar-cfoister with cells at inter vis for deities. 
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some of ivhicti hjive di^ppeared. At the four comers 
the cloister has been enlarged and embellished into 
vtandapas, approached by steps decorated with balus¬ 
trades, showing in teres ling motifs as a ferocious lion 
pouncing on an elephant with curled-up trunk lost in 
the mouth of a makara and with its sides covered up 
at the points where a niche or trellis-window is added 
as decoration (pL XIIJ. Tlie base, as usual, has fine 
panels showing scenes of dance, jugglery tricks, themes 
of sculptural pun and so forth* All these points are 
best onserved in the mandapa towards the north-west. 
Towards the north-east there is a similar m/xndapa^ 
but lacking the trellis-work- Here the pillars arc well¬ 
decorated with dance-figures; the ceiling also Is pro¬ 
fusely covered with beautiful panels and mcdalfions 
filled with and musical figures. 

The top of this matdapa is decorated with ieda- 
roof suggestingNataraja’sJ^Ma.* this is xh^ndiyS'^mandap^ 
of the temple—a fact clearly borne out by not only 
the sculptures on the pillars and ceiling but also by a 
carving on the base of Vishnu playing the drum in the 
front of the mandapa. Though now in a bad state of 
preservation, this must have been the place where 
originally the Nauraja bronze should have been housed. 
To the east, beyond this, is the yaga-sdld, and further 
on is the representation of a king and queen, in addition 
to figures of deities. The two portrait-statues arc prob¬ 
ably intended to represent either Vlrarajendra or 
Rnjaraja IF, either of whom w'as responsible for this 
temple, and his queen. 

In the cloistered hall to the ivest of the ndpfa- 
mendapa there is a remarkable group of large carvings 
in the round, representing ^iva as Kankala-murti 
(pi Xlir B), a number of mhi-patniSf the w-ives of 
sages of D^ruk^-vana who attended on Siva and were 
astonished at his beauty. The garments of one of the 
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worncn in a pair fp]* XIV^ are slipping off and the 
other has a finger on her Jips indicative of wonder* 
are playing the drum or sounding a 
gong in quamt and picturesque attitudes- Kankala- 
mQrti himself is calm and serene and fondles a deer 
with one of his hands, while a dwarf-attendant carries 
his lagging bowL Of the ladies^ some carry ladles 
for offering food to the divine beggar* The composi¬ 
tion is one of the ^eat masterpieces of Ghoja arc* 
There are also^ carvings representing Manmatha and 
Rati on a chariot and Kannappa-nayauar, the saintly 
hunter- 

B^^yond this^ arc one hundred and eight Siva- 
(Saiva saints) in a row fixed in the ^vall* with 
jmcir names and short descriptfons incised below each. 
To the south a large portion of the pillared cloister 
has tumbled down. 

In (he roof of the niches, all along the wall of the 
mundafia to the north, there are representations of fishis, 
vvhich^ together with similar figures in the niches, 
point to the clement of peace and tranquillity, as 
Opposed to the heroic element vvhieh is the key-note 
of sculpture in the temples at TaHjavijr and Gafigai- 
kondacholaputam. The long series of stories from the 
Sim-putdna and Saiva devotees portrayed here also 
suggest the same. When we remember that this was 
the period when the stories of the ^aiva tings and 
the sacred Divaram hymns were collected together* w'e 
the purpose of this. It is not unlikely 
mat the name Dar^uram has something to do with 
Daruka-vana, especially when we consider the magni- 
ncent group of sculptures representing Kahkala and the 
(ishi-patnis dcscriben above. 

The h^gu of the temple is known as Rajarajes- 
vararn-udayar, and the storj^ go^ that the temple w as 
erected by Rajaraja himself to satisfy a cowherdess 
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who made a gift of the huge stone used as the siJiA^ra 
of the large temple at Tafljaviir in accordance with her 
wishes that there should he a temple in her village. 

Adjacent to this is the shrine of Devi, which Is 
contemporajy with the main temple. The balustrade* 
decoration olyatis with riders on cither side as we enter 
the shrine are fine works of art. Some latUce^window 
carv ings are also worthy of note. The gargoyle, which 
presents a dwarf^aija in quaint pose both to receive and 
disgorge the water from the cell, is interesting even in 
its mutilated state. The niches of the outer walls 
of the shrine contain forms of Devi. The tiny dance- 
figures in the lattice-windows and the Hagtt-decoration 
arc remarkable. 

The profuse occurrence of dance and musical 
scenes and of figures in various dance-poses cannot 
but attract the attention; of the visitor. The Chola 
period was one of great patronage and encouragement 
for dance and music, and W'hcn we remember tltat the 
gopur/js at Chidambaram, of slightly later date, have 
a number of dance-figurcs to illustrate the various 
si/idnas and karanas of Bharafa’s J^afya-iasirat we can 
understand the reason for this exuberance of natja- 
figures in the embellishment of the temple. 

The narration of stories of the Saiva saints, with 
depictions of temples, ponds or rivers full of fish, 
shells and other at^uatlc animals and, in one case, a 
crocodile, alopg with the frequent figures of kings 
with royal paraphernalia, such as peacock-feather 
parasol, sages and firahinanas with umbrellas in their 
hands and similar themes strongly recall the corres¬ 
ponding scenes of an earlier date at Borobudur and 
Pramhanan in Indonesia. In fact, even the lions in 
the lowermost panels of the base of the main shrine 
remind us strongly of their counterparts at Prambanan. 
This is not at all surprising, as the intercourse betw'een 
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the Eastern Archipelago and India was considerable 
in the Chola period, most of these islands being under 
Chola sway for at least some time. The decorative 
elements, ^edally the creeper-patterns providing 
medalb'ons for dance^figurcs on the piilare, and some 
of the pillar-capitals recall their Rashtrakilta and 
OhajuKya counterparts. This is easily accounted 
for by the constant Choja, Rashtrakuta and Chalulcya 
j^oads into the territories of one anotJter. A dudra-pSla 
figure which was originally in the Darasuram temple 
oot now been removed to the Tanjavfir temple is 
of Chalukya workm^hip and contains an inscrip¬ 
tion On its pedestal in early Cho]a letters mentioning 
It was brought by the Choja king as a war-trophy 
mter the sack of Kalyipapura, the capital of the Western 
Chafukyas. 
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STORIES OF SAIVA SAINTS DEPICTED AT 
DARASURAM' 

Tlic scries of stories illustrated in miniatiire panels as 
the top line of the base of the temple and the rruindapa in the 
Dar^uram temple is full of narrative interest- Moat of them 
are explained by means of labels mclsed in characters of the 
period. 

The story of Appar, the great saint who converted 
Mahendravarman PalLava and who is always represented 
with a spud held by his hand against his shoulder* is graphi¬ 
cally depicted in a number of scenes. 

Then there is the story of Tirumular bathing with 
his wife in the tank beside the temple. This is followed 
by the story of a saints w'ho was fond of feeding Salva devotees 
and whom Siva, in the guise of a Brahma^a, once tested by 
demanding food at midnight* which he supplied. The label 
for this runs MSrar kada^^ 

The next panel iLiustratcs a bin^clad saint carrying a 
rod in his hand and standing before a scalcp in which on one 
side there are two figures of a man and woman in adoration* 
and Siva and Parvati on Nandi grant them duTlana, 

There is a scene of a king oflering his sword to a young 
loin-clad Saiva saint carrying a $tafE 

The devotion of KappappanayanSr is illustrated by 
representing him as plucking his eye with an arrow and offering 
it. 

Markaod<^y^ appears next with the noose of Yama 
surrounding not only the neck of the adoring saint but also 
the Mga itself. ^ ^ „ 

Beyond it is the story of a woman with her hair bemjg 
cut offj as a saint watches this and Siva appears with his 
consort on his bull high up in the sky. 


* See p. 31- 
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This IS follotvcd by the representation of the legend 
of a s^nt playing the flute in a forest surrounded by coivs 
and close to an elephant when Siva and Parvat! on bull 
Visit him. 

The next scene pi^csents a devotee Ciirefully prepann? 
a garland and adoring with it Siva seated in front of a temple 
With a rosary in his hand. 

Then comes the legend of Nanda^ the great saint, who 
^athed m the tank and entered Uic fire to have access into 
the of the Chidambaram temple and Siva and Pan aii 

Thu is labelled Tirti^dlai-psPar 

. , "This b followed by the story of Tirukkuripputon^r, tlic 
saintly w'asherman of Kafichf,. whose sincerity' v^as tested bv 
Suva, who^is here shown as an old Brahmana with a staff 
m hand demanding his clothes that could not be washed 
tyy that evening owing to a siorm. 

&cnes from the life of Chande^'a are now shown. The 
boy-samt is bathing a tiAga under a tree with the milk of his 
eow^: on his father angrily interrupting, Chanderfa, not 
bilking interference, cuts off his legs with an axe. For 
Wjs he J3 rewarded by Siva by winding a garland on his head, 
^anriesa IS shown reverently seated at the foot of seated 
pjva and Piirvati, while he is adorned with the garland. The 
inscnpnon here reads Sa^e/ttlfpil{<aydr tadai. 

^ext is the story of the boy^saint Tirujnrinasambaiida, 
who overcame the Jainas, all shown impaled, by performing 
the miracle of gating a manuscript against the curreot 
oi^ the stream. The saint is depicted as a very small boy 
with cymbals in his hand and as adored by a devotee from 
behind. Three nude Jainas, with flower? and other objects 
in the^ hands, are shown standing, probably to throw them 
into the sl^am and perform a mWlc. The king is in the 

centre of the panel and beyond him are impaled the defeated 
Jamas, 


Ano^er carving shots'? a devotee, who, faiiing to secure 
directed by an aerial voice from 
v V Tinivalur (indicated by a bull at the top) 

is shown filbng a vessel with water from a lotus-pond full of 
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iish and birds. The clear inscription here reads J/kminandi 
adigaj. 

Then there is the story of the boy-saint Sambanda, 
described as Afudm^a-pi^aijar in the inscription* The father 
IS questioning the boy, who points to Siva and Far\''ati on 
Npndi and explains that he was fed by them with divine milfc^ 
Eeyond it is the legend of the warrior KaiikkamaniyaD^^ 
dying on his bed ratlicr than getting cured of paral^'sis by 
Sundara-murtJ, who, intum^ attempts to commit luiddc rather 
than return without curing him. Finally the one is brought 
to life and the other prevrented from killing himself The 
inscription here runs eyarf^on Kitliktdma^ddf- 

Two priests are now presented^ Aortia-fire between them^ 
Avith a label painted S^mdJimdmndr, 

A saint adoring Siva with a garland is shown next with 
the label S^ki^aadr^ This is the story of a Jaina who took 
to Siva worship and was so lost in it that he did not know even 
W'hen he used bricks instead of Bowers. 

This is followed by the legend of a great: £aiva devotee* 
who offered his son’s flesh to his guest w^ho was no otJier than 
Siva in disguise and demanded this ghastly food. When^ 
however, it was cooked, the guest rcf'us^ to take food in the 
house of the childless couple but finally appeared before them 
and restored to life the child, whom the mother received 
wiib joy* I'he label here is SimUo^dar k^ni. 

Next Ave have Seraman* theChera king, going to KaiJ^a 
on an elephant. The label for it runs Siramdnfmmdt kedei. 
Beyond this b a scene sJioAving a number of scholars 
and a king. The inscription is in two strips, Pq^adifmijiltddiS 
puiuvnr and who were alt Saiva saints* 

The next-b a story Avhith is described in the inscription 
as Pi4gakhc{dndr, Here the saintly Chola king is $o filied 
Avith sorroAv at the sight of a head of a devotee of Siva in the 
midst of a number of heads piled in front of him by hb victori¬ 
ous commander that, to expiate the sin, he took this enemy 
head On hb OA^m and entered the Bre when Siva and Pir^^atT 
appeared on Nandi to bless him. 

Eeyond thb is a scene from the life of a king who was 
fond of rew^arding Saiva saints whether they Avere sincere or 
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5^5* ^ shown in the company of six patidSram saints, 

i he Jabd ibr this reads Jif^rasingafminmjaTaifar^ 

The story narrated next is that of7\dipattan, a fisherman 
who used to offer the best fish from his daily ealeh to Siva 
at Nagapattioam^ When One day he caught only one fish 
he willingly offered even that to the god, who immediately 
appeared before him with his consort on his bull and blessed 
mm. The inscription reads Adt6aU(fr-kcdaL 

tt ^ devotee, who was in the habit 

ct feeding baiva devotees and who cut off the hands of his 
wife smee she h«itated to wdeome and wash the feet of 
thenr old Serviant now' tamed a recluse, standing at their door 
^ the gu<^L He is consequently graced by the dariana of 
^va and Parvati on bulL The inscription here reads 
AoiiKkamta^dar kedau 

A saint is now shown as driving a pair of bulls for 
oil, which is taken by him to the Siva temple beyond 
failed to get the req aired oil, so that, 
to feed the lamps with his own blood, he tried to cut his head 
but Siva appeared and blessed him* The Jragmentary 
inscnption here is Kaiijmdr, 

The next story-', as the inscription shows, is of SattiyandSr, 
a devotee of Siva, who used to cut off the tongue of those 
who spoke ill of Saiva devotees, 

A Pallava king who abandoned royal glory for sei%'ing 
the god IS now shown four times adoring temples at different 
places. The inscription here reads Ai^^ndigd Kddamrkmdr. 

This is followed by a scene iilustrating the story of the 
saint who regularly used to light lamps in tempJes, and once 
failiiig to obtain money by scJJing gtass for purchasing ghee 
first lit the grass itself and later his o^n locks 
of bajr. The devotee is Kanampulan^ar, as the inscripdoD 
States. ■ ^ 

The next carving is of the famous author of Timfi/coi/iti, 
who spent all his wealth in renovating temples and finally 
reached mount Xail^a. The inscriptiDn reads iTanyar, 

The next scene shows the conversion of the Pandyan 
Jung Nedumaran through his queen and minister. The 
inscnption here reads JVtdm^ajiSr. 
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Beyond this is portrayed a sage seated with a rosary 
in hi? hand. The Inscription names him Vayillr, 

Another scene $ho\s’s a king cutting off the hands of hts 
queen with a sw^ord* It illustralcs the story of a PaUava 
Iting who mudJated his queen for having inadvertently smelt 
a flower intended for the deity- She had already had her 
ncue cut off by a saint named Seruttunai for the same offence* 
The inscription for this reads 

The Incident of the queen^s nose being cut by Seruttnnai 
is given in the adjacent panel. The inscriptipn here reads 
S^ruitt^ijd^d ar. 

Beyond this is illustrated the story of the saintly priest 
of the temple at SrivilUputtur, who steadfastly worshipped 
Siva even in the days of a great famine. When he once dropped 
his water-pot on a ii^^a on account of his extreme infirmity* 
the god appeared and directed him to seek and find a coin 
daily near the baii-plths, so that he cotild sustain himself. The 
inscription here reads Pugaittu^aijSr. 

The next is a scene of a warrior IdlHiig a child with his 
sword* while some women shout in fear and crouch away 
from him. He then adores Siva on Nandi with Pirvati. it 
illustrates the story of the commander of a Chol^ king who 
killed alJ his men, induding even babies^ for having consumed 
paddy intended for Siva during a famine when he was away 
in the batdeficld. The inscription here reads KoJpaltyS^dr^ 
The next scene is of saint adoring a number of other 
saints—an act which is a$ meritorious as adoring Siva him¬ 
self. The inscription reads Sattardippaj^wdr, 

The following scene show?g* devotees singing and sound¬ 
ing cymbals in front of a Siva temple* The label reads 
Pamnajiaiyi meaning that their songs of praise are 

only for Siva. 

In the same train of thought is a scene showing a saint 
in contcmpladon* seated in the vicinity of a temple whence 
the deity i$' taken out tn procesrion to the accompaniment 
of music and dance outride the temple near the b^i-plfha and 
Nandi- 

The next scene show^ saints adoring Siva at TJru- 
virur The inscription reads Tlnwar^rpirirnddr^ meaning that 
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Tiruvarur is saintly enough 

Beyond this a saim is worshipping /(Age; there is a bcil 
han^ng from a^ye and below there is a conch on a tripod, 
remjot^g us of simdw objects portrayed in Javanese sedp' 
tore This, with ibi inscription MukkShm tinimmi tt^mL 
glorifies the greatness of those wJio worship Siva thrice a 

depicts the story of the Pandyn king 
imd his queen Mangayarlcarasi, who, with the help of the bo>- 
sajnt_ Sambanda, converted her husband to Saivtsm, The 
inscription reads P^iiidimadtoi... 

Then there is the story of the tveaver-saint Nesaiidar, 
who aJwa)^ga\T aw;ay the products of his loom to Siiva 
devot^. This ts indicated by the respective inscription. 

A beaunful sculpture beyond this shows a king adorinir 
a temple: this is a portrait of one of the Chola monarctS 
wno w’as ranked among the saints for his devotion. The 
inscnption reads Ao Siiigappenmdf. 

The «ene that comes next iiliistrates the storv of a 
devotee and his ivife who played musical instruments and 
s^g near, the temple of Siva at Madurai, Jn the hand of 
the saint is an early type of sipa (interesting for the study 
of ancient musical instruments), and ius wife plays on cymbals, 
fne inscription reads TtruHllaia^tapptruiniajmndr. 

Beyond this can be recognized with the help of the 
in^npljons Sadaiyanarandlsaifianiyar. the father and mother 
ofSundara, wh«e story is illustrated in the succeeding panels, 

I. j .. • with a manuscript and umbrella in his 

l«md taikiog to a pnoceJy youth, with the inscription reading 
A^na^latidihitapadi, illustrates the incident of Siva come 
du^jsed as a Brahma na to fetch Sundara-murti on the day 
ot his marriage to his temple at Tiruvennainallur by present¬ 
ing a document m proof of his claim over Sundara's person 

kis father and grandfather, 

, follows shows some Baiva saints and a 

fhL“ This illustrates 

^nmng of Stmdaras career as a composer of hymns. 

Ihe inscnption reads Vddyaiumbiyai 
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After this a princely youth, evidently Sundsira, is shown 
ceding a king beside a temple and directing him to cross a 
liver to reach another temple of Siva beyond it. The inscrip¬ 
tion here reads {flieurmilirmpa^L 

The next scene show's Sundara^ almost princely in 
appearance with pcacock-feathcr umbrella carried by one of 
his attend an tSj w'aylaid by dacoits and nibbed of the wealth 
he got from the Chera king* The inscripdon here runs 
U^qyanambtjrGi rfdar valippnrilt^vid™- 

Furtber tip is a scene showing Sundara sounding eymbals 
in the ricinity of a temple where a number of bags are piled 
before him. This illustrates how the thieves restored the 
wealth robbed from Sundara at the command of the god 
at Tirumiiruganpundii The inscription reads TimjfiuTitfgdfi* 
pfit^padi. 

Beyond this is the last Scene which shows a woman 
receiving her child from the jaws of a crocodile in a tank 
adjoining a temple. The princely figure here is saint Sundara 
with his hands in adoration. The scene illustrates the story 
of how, by singing a hymn, Sundara caused a crocodile to 
disgorge the child it had sysallowed near the temple at 
Avin^i, The inscripdon reads iFisidalmvdipitlaiM 



GLOSSARY 


Stkanga, slight flexion fm the standing pose of a figure), 
eHiha^ the pose of a warrior witli his right leg bent forward, 
miiha-ma«depa, ‘ half ball \ the smaller hall connecting the 
shrine and the larger pillared hall {mafidapa) 
bali-pl{/ia, altar for the placing of ofTcriBigs. 
bhuJanga'trSsitSj * scared by snalcc' a dance-pose suggesting 
movement away from a snake out of fear. 
icdkiAa, a corbel surmounting the capital of a pillar like the 
pushpa-bad/dk^, * corbel of flower-pattern 
ckatara., a dance-poscj with the left foot sUghtly raised but 
still touching the ground, 
gflpfl, a dwarf follower of Siva, 
gopura, the imposing temple-gateway. 
kaUrhsikit * shirt-wearer a chamberlain in the royal harem. 
koihthd, a cell or niche. 

kuktha-pi^jaTat a niche decorated with curved cage-motif 

A407TMd.^d^drd}. 

Jlsdu, the arched-window modf on roof-line with shovel- or 
lion-head top. 

htmhha-pdijarai a vase with foli^ crowned by curved cagelike 
patteiti, a modf alternating with koshtha-pi^jaTa niches. 

mt&ardjatllSf a royal pose of sitting at ease. ^ 
makarBt the motif of a crocodile with floriated tail, 
msftiiapa, the pillared and canopied hall. 
mukha-mendapa, the narrow hall conneedng the ardka-ma^apa 
or the mav4f!p^ the shrine. 

7 tSga-ba«d/ia, a pillar-decoration simulating the hood of a snake. 
padmdsanat a seated pose of case with the legs crossed and soles 
turned up. 
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j paHjarot ‘ nwt *» » cagolUte decorative modr for a niche or 
^ l»sc. 

^ paiyvAa-bm^ay legs boiind in a strap for facing easily kept in 
a jWjftf pose of meditaticin (c£ 

L iSlit a hut-shaped barrel-roofed pavilion, 

tn~bkanga, triflex (in the standing pose of a figure). 
vimSna, the elevation of the shrine with the superstructure, 
jfufe Icogryph. 

yoga-pciytf a band-strip for binding the legs in a pose of medita¬ 
tion (cT. pa^'o^a-^an^). 
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